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and the extent to which the federal government
should be expected to aid in their construction.
This discussion of economic questions decided
young De Bow to found a monthly magazine de-
voted to social and business matters, so, after
Calhoun, Poinsett, and others had encouraged
the venture, he left Charleston with "a diminu-
tive capital and a very slender baggage" for New
Orleans as a more bustling commercial center.
The South had supported literary journals
poorly, and economic ones not at all, but De Bow
believed he could succeed because the interests of
the southern frontier were practical. Accord-
ingly he issued, in January 1846, the first number
of the Commercial Review of the South and
Southwest. He had difficulty in getting contribu-
tors, there were almost no subscribers, and in a
few months his capital was exhausted and the
Review suspended (August 1847). Then matters
began to mend. He came to the notice of Maunsel
White, who, from a poor Irish immigrant, had
risen in sugar planting and merchandise to
wealth. He admired the young editor and loaned
him money to resume publication, promising
more should it be needed. For a time De Bow
and his assistant endured a struggle which only
youth could have survived. After working till far
into the night, they slept on a mattress on the
floor of a room given them by J. C. Morgan, the
bookseller. De Bow said afterward that they
rarely spent more than ten cents each for a day's
food. Within two years, however, they had the
largest circulation of any magazine published in
the South; De Bow had paid his debts, moved his
office to better quarters, and was able to eat steak
and chops for the first time in his life. He soon
had money enough to make a trip through New
England, which resulted in added information
for the Review.

When the University of Louisiana was or-
ganized at New Orleans, he advocated inclusion
of a comprehensive course of economic and
commercial instruction in its curriculum, out-
lined the subjects to be treated (recommending
the works of Henry C. Carey [g.v.] with those of
the English classical school) and persuaded his
friend Maunsel White to subsidize the professor-
ship of political economy. De Bow was promptly
appointed (1848) to the chair (probably the first
of its kind in this country), but it was an empty
honor, for he had no students and few listeners
at his public lectures. Soon afterward he was
made head of the new Louisiana Bureau of Sta-
tistics, and within a year compiled and presented
to the legislature a report made up from returns
to a brave questionnaire. The bureau went out of
existence when the legislature failed to make
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further appropriation. De Bow, bound to have
the South systematic, was one of the founders of
the Louisiana Historical Society, which dragged
out a sickly life until merged with the Academy
of Sciences. Greater opportunity opened to him
when he was appointed by President Pierce su-
perintendent of the United States Census. He
issued the seventh census, of 1850, and in 1854
the Senate printed his Statistical View of the
United Statesj a compendium of the larger work.
De Bow in an introductory essay made important
suggestions for the improvement of the census,
particularly through appointment of a permanent
superintendent who should maintain a staff be-
tween decennial periods. While bringing out the
report of the census he continued to publish his
Review, and when he quitted his government
post in 1855 took to public lecturing. He presided
at the commercial convention at Knoxville 3n
1857, and wrote on American subjects for the
Encyclopaedia Britannica.

He will be longest remembered for De Bow's
Review, which occupied in the South and South-
west a place similar to that of Hunt's Merchants'
Magazine in the country at large. The journal
was always influential, and had a part in bring-
ing on the Civil War. His own articles appeared
regularly, and were marked by serious, if some-
what lengthy, deliberation. Beginning with the
resolve not to engage in debate on the matters
threatening to divide North and South ("We
have the broadest notions of our country; we
cherish Maine and Louisiana as sisters; we have
no jealousies of the North") he became, little by
little, an outspoken and violent partisan. This
was a natural consequence of his abiding admira-
tion for Calhoun. More interested than Calhoun
in economic prosperity, however, he retained a
measure of the nationalism which his preceptor
abandoned. He was influenced by the writings
of the Careys, felt that protective tariffs were
often desirable, and did not wish to contract the
field of federal operation in internal improve-
ments. He believed that "the negro was created
essentially to be a slave, and finds his highest
development and destiny in that condition." He
worked for industry in the South, but expected to
see agriculture remain predominant in that sec-
tion. He contributed importantly to the policies
of the series of commercial conventions held in
the South prior to the Civil War, particularly
with respect to a transcontinental railroad
through the South, direct trade between thfc
South and Europe, and a canal through Central
America. His economic advocacies, where prac-
tical and tmtinged with political pique, had little
constructive issue. In the main he was a very,
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